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124 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

Within a small compass the learned author has given a succinct, but thor- 
oughly readable, description of the exceedingly varied material in his charge. 
Those who are fortunate enough to visit the Museum armed with the book 
will spend a pleasurable morning under its guidance, and even those whom 
distance debars from a personal visit will derive profit and renewed interest 
from a careful perusal of the work. 

E. Douglas Van Bueen 
Roue 
June, 1920 



How to Observe in Archaeology. Suggestions for Travellers in the 
Near and Middle East. London: Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum and sold at the British Mu- 
seum and by Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., n Grafton Street, 
W. i, and the Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E. 
C. 4. 1920. 2S. 6d. 
This handbook has been prepared by an official British body, the Archaeo- 
logical Joint Committee, in the hope of transforming the activities of the num- 
erous English-speaking travelers who are sure to visit the Near and Middle 
East in the next few years from a menace to the ancient remains in that unique 
region into an instrument for the advancement of knowledge. It appears 
admirably adapted to this purpose, and has the merit of embodying in con- 
venient, if highly condensed form, the results of the best British field archae- 
ology of the past generation. It deserves all success in its important mission. 
Its hundred and three duodecimo pages are, moreover, full of matter 
which will interest the scholar whose prospects of actual travel in Hellenic or 
biblical lands are slight. Here he will come to realize how the vast fabric 
of Egyptian, Mesapotamian, Anatolian, Aegean, and allied archaeological 
science has been laboriously erected. He will obtain many glimpses of his 
adventurous fellow-workers at their task. Professor Flinders Petrie's precept 
(p. 22) for photographing objects in a bad light, or in the interior of tombs, 
by means of reflection from two lids of biscuit tins, one in the sun sixty feet 
away, and the other, throwing the light on to the wall or object, will serve as 
an example of the rough and ready methods that can be devised in an emer- 
gency; and the same Egyptologist's observation (p. 10) that "it is best to 
carry money in a little bag or screw of paper, loose in the jacket pocket, if in a 
risky district; it can then be dropped on any alarm and picked up afterwards, " 
may serve to remedy any lack of appreciation of the "sporting element" 
in these pursuits. 

Proper emphasis is laid on the importance to the field archaeologist of 
skilful handling of the human element in his problems. We have such shrewd 
bits of advice as (p. 24): "When offering for single things to a peasant, put 
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the money by the side of the antiquity, and say that he must take one or the 
other; fingering the cash is irresistible, and no time is lost." 

After all, field archaeology consists less of information to be memorized 
than of knack to be acquired; and the writers emphasize (p. 8) the necessity 
for the prospective traveler of obtaining in advance practical experience by 
means of his own observation in museums and through the demonstrations 
which the staffs, e.g., of the archaeological schools at Athens and Jerusalem, 
will be ready to supply. Optimistic as the manual may appear to be with 
regard to the potential services to science on the part of its users, it recognizes 
that there are limits beyond which it is perilous to encourage even the best of 
amateurs; for we find (p. 82) that "no information about papyri is given here 
for the reason that any site containing them should not be touched except 
by a trained excavator. " 

Among features of special usefulness to classical scholars may be mentioned 
the sections on Greece from Neolithic to Byzantine times, with a thoroughly 
up-to-date synopsis of prehistoric ceramics and serviceable alphabetical tables 
(PP- 35-46); on the early pottery of Asia Minor (pp. 47-50); and on Cyprus 
(pp. 54-58). 

Probably few outside the distinguished group of contributors would be 
qualified to propose serious improvement in this little book; at the risk, 
however, of appearing presumptuous, I would suggest the advisability in 
future editions of inserting on page 15 a reference to the method, practicable 
in the Mediterranean climatic zone, of detecting the presence of tombs on 
grass-covered hillsides by noticing the fresher green of the herbage in early 
spring or after the first rains of autumn; also, on page 22, if our traveler is 
to have the opportunity to try his hand at some modest excavating of his own, 
and may bring his own outfit, something might be said of the use of plaster of 
Paris for removing in a cohesive mass such metallic objects as shields or sword- 
blades when found in an advanced stage of corrosion. Many beginners also 
would doubtless be helped by a positive statement as to the great usefulness 
for this kind of work of a practical knowledge of geology: to mention some 
simple instances from Central Italy, the presence of African marbles and 
Egyptian granites in the Roman Campagna is good evidence for the former 
existence of Roman villas; it has been possible to trace the course of the great 
aqueducts across the volcanic plain by means of the d6bris of calcareous deposit 
thrown out periodically in antiquity by the workmen who cleared the channels; 
and the mere fact that certain characteristic round hillocks between the site of 
Caere and the Mediterranean coast lie in the midst of a stretch of alluvial 
deposit, formed by the advance of the shore-line during the present geological 
epoch, is adequate proof that they are the work of man, even though their 
scientific exploration has been long deferred. 

A. W. Van Buren 

London 
July, 1920 



